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CLERMONT HERBERT; 
OR PRESENTIMENT. 


Continued. 


WI DEN told Clermont, if he did not look sharp, that 
handsome spark of a mate would snap up the prize: girls are 
easily taken; and you seem to care no more for her, than you 
do for Jenny. I never, sir, said Clermont seriously, had nor 
pretend to have, any farther regard for Miss Fitzrandolph, 
than what every man of honour and sensibility would feel 
for so young a woman in her situation; nor did I ever, for 
a moment, suppose, that I had excited a warmer interest 
in her heart than gratitude. She might, from vanity, or a 
desire for company, apparently show me a preference; but 
had you, or the captain, paid her the same attention I did, 
she would have been the same to either or both of you. 
But a boorish neglect, or brutish insult, disgusts a delicate 
girl, who finds means to show her sense of it sometime, 
Whew! whistled he; why, d—n it now, you won’t go to 
deny that you and her have been sparking, all the passage? 
Clermont gave him a look of contempt, and saying I do, 
—walked forward, leaving him once more, as the mate 
told him, chapfallen. He was soon joined by captain C., 
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who had been present at the conversation, and now seri- 
ously asked him if he had not some pretentions to Isabel- 
la? she is, added he, no beauty; but she is a pleasing, amia- 
ble girl, and her father, whom I know by hearsay, is one 
of the richest men in Virginia; and let me tell you, my 
lad, money ts a necessary ingredient in America. It is so 
every where, sir, replied Clermont, and I am determined 
to pursue every justifiable means to attain a competence; 
but never will I barter my integrity for a few thousands 
that I could not enjoy in peace.; You jare right, said 
he; [ honour your way of thinking; money is never so val- 
uable, as when we know it is justly acquired. But as you 

make no pretentions to the girl, Thompson may take his 
chance; who I believe really loves her. But, is he a man 
worthy of her? He is, replied captain C. It is now five 
years since he became my mate; he was then but nineteen; 
ner have I had reason in that time, even to give him a re- 
primand. He is wild, and loves the girls; but,his heart is 
gencrous and sincere, and his temper sweetness itself. But 
his fa:ily, sir?—said Clermont—Poh! my dear fellow,j we 
Americans never pretend to inspect families; for if we did, 
Heaven help us! few would stand the test; but you will get 
better acquainted with our customs, by and by. Though 
Thompson need not be ashamed of his; they were decent, 
honest “people, but no more. 

Three weeks from the night they left the Island of Des- 
pair, as Isabella called it, they made the capes; but were 
obliged to lie to, fora pilot. The next tide, however, 
brought them one, to whom the captain resigned his com- 
mand, and became, he said, a gentleman at large, who had 
nothing to do. And now, my little tobacco-plant, cried he, 
laughing, I shall have time to pay you a few compliments, 
if the gallantry of an old bachelor will not be disagreeable, 
and you, turning to Thompson, will not be jealous. That, 
sir, said he, I cannot be. Well then, Miss Fitzrandolph, 
replied the captain, will you accept of me for your beau 
till you are settled in Philadelphia? Yes, sir, replied Isabel- 
la; but Iam afraid you will find mea troublesome charge. 
No, no; nothing is ‘troublesome, if we don’t make it so. 
We, lacs of the ocean, are so habituated to the vicissitudes 
of life, that we take them ail with a light heart; and my 
present change, from commanding a set of rough seamen, 
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to be ’squire to a lady, is so agreeable that I am absolutely 


enraptured with it. So, so; you improve, said she, laugh- 
ing; I shall at least be flattered into vanity. What is the 
reason, Mr. Thompson, that you never made me such a 
pretty speech? upon my word, I must be affronted with 
you. Do, my sweet Isabella, cried he; and then I shall have 
the supreme felicity of kissing your hand at our reconcilia- 
tion. Ah, hah! exclaimed captain C.; why, Thompson, is it 
there you are? But now, my lad, go on deck; for though 
I have resigned my command, we must not neglect the ves- 
sel entirely, and you are still my wife; besides, I have a 
few words to say to Miss Fitzrandolph in private. ‘Thompe 
son left the; cabin; and he then asked her seriously, where 
she meant to go when she got to Philadelphia? Indeed, sir, 
I do not know; but I suppose I shall find somebody who 
will take me to my father, and then I can reward them well. 
You are a geod girl, Isabella, but not fit for this world; 
however, you shall not fallinto bad hands. My sister at New- 
Castle will protect you, till you can write to your father, 
who, it is probable, will come on, or send for you; and if 
this wind continues, we shall be there, in four and twenty 
hours. Meanwhile, you had better set to, and make 
yourself a dress fit to go ashore in: here is some chintz; 
take off what you want: and I have a box of hats; you 
can choose one for yourself. Isabella thanked him. Jen- 
ny and she sat to work; and when Clermont met her, the 
next morning, he could scarcely think it was possible that 
dress would make such an alteration. He had only seen her 
in a dark calico wrapper and a night cap; and when she 
came on deck, dressed in an elegant light dress and large 
cottage hat, his eyes wandered from her to ‘Thompson, and 
his heart, for a moment, almost experienced a pang of jea- 
lousy; while Thompson’s eyes spoke the transports of his, 
and her sparkling black eyes glanced triumphant at Cler- 
mont. Good eyes and teeth, with an open expressive coun- 
tenance, were all the charms Isabella had to boast of; for 
her skin was very dark, and she had a pale sickly complex- 
ion; she was also tall, and very round shouldered. But 
Thompson had found so many charms in the naivete of her 
manners, and her sensible comprehensive mind, that he was 
enraptured with her. Nor was the idea of fortune entirely 
out of the question; to be called the son-in-law of arich Vir- 
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ginia planter, had a very attractive sound; and he was sure, 
could he gain her heart, ihe father would not long with- 
hold his consent; and as he Joved her, he hoped that love 
would create love in a heart of sensibility. 

They staid two days at the little town of New-Castle; 
where Clermont found amusement sufficient in watching 
the negroes, who were new to him; and where Isabella 
met a cordial welcome from the amiable Mrs. and Miss B. 
though the latter rather envied her the partiality Thomp- 
son showed for her, as he had long been with Miss B, a 
favourite and one on whose heart she thought she had 
made an impression, but she now found her mistake. Isa- 
bella immediately wrote to her father; and as no language 
can give so complete an idea of people as their own when 
in their letters they pour forth all the soul, I shall here pre- 
sent my readers with a copy of Isabella’s, which I procu- 
red by persuasion. 

My Gear, dearest Papa, 

You, no doubt, by this time, have given your dar- 
ling girl up for lost, and have bewailed her untimely fate 
with bitter sorrow. But, thanks to an overruling Provi- 
dence! I have been twice snatched from the arms of 
death,—first by shipwreck, from which we were mira- 
culousiy preserved. Though we passed three months 
ona desolate island, where, thanks to a young English gen- 
tleman, who was passenger in the same vessel, | had eve- 
ry comfort that could be procured, and met with the same 
tenderness that a brother would have shown a sister. Ina 
severe and tedious illness, O how kindly did hewatchiby my 
bed; and how did he moisten my parched lips, while my 
tongue was unable to thank him; and how often have his 
tears fell upon my burning hand, while his prayers were 
sent to Heaven for mercy and happiness for me! Yet, my 
dear papa, after we had left the Island of Despair, and I was 
able to sit up, he resigned me to Jenny, and passed all his 
time on deck with the captain that preserved us, who is 
the best man in the world, except my brother Clermont: 
he has given me clothes; lent me money; and I am now at 
his sister’s,)/Mrs. B , who is as.kind to me as if I were 





her child. But I long to goto you, my beloved father, and 
I hope you will come or send for me as quick as possible; 
aud if lam so happy as to be once more safe in. the place 
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e I was born, and in your arms, I shall never wish to 
leave it. And so, in this mind, I subscribe myself 
Your affectionate daughter, 


ISABELLA FITZRANDOLPH. 
(To be continued.) 


—_— 


ON READING THE LIFE OF EVE, 
IN THE TEA TRAY. 


Wy, or for what purpose was man created? Not sure- 
ly to fall a victim to sin. Yet, why has he not strength of 
mind sufficient to resist the various temptations that assail 
him? Nay, even the best qualities of his nature are but 
stumbling blocks. Pride (says a female friend of mine in 
one of her letters) is a natural inherent of a great mind; 
yet, what a stimulant to error is pride! It teaches us to 
look down upon those who possess not equal advantages 
either of birth, fortune, or education. It prompts ‘us to sup- 
port an appearance to the worid, sometimes incompatible 
with our circumstances. It makes us sometimes suppress 
the feelings of nature, and act directly opposite to the dic- 
tates of our hearts. And yet, without pride man would de- 
generate into brutality; for it is the stimulant to great and 
praiseworthy actions. Merrindo was a man wholly without 
pride. He had -a small fortune, which had he improved, 
would have been a genteel sufficiency for him; but for 
want of pride, he sunk into the stye of sluggishness. 
His mind gradually became too weak for common exer- 
tion. He fell a prey to the needy adventurers, that lie in 
wait to seek whom they may devour; and in the very prime 
of manhood, he sought an asylum in an almshouse, where 
he lingered a few years, a burthen to society, then died and 
was thought of no more.— Mercator was ‘born poor. He 
was educated at a free school in the neighbourhood where 
Merrindo’s father resided. They were playfellows when 
a and companions in youth; but when manhoed had 

stamped each with a character, Mercator though poor, 
shunned the company of Merrindo. He was an active, in- 
dustrious mechanic; and just at the time when his unfortu- 
nate companion sought the refuge where he died, Merca- 
tor was purchasing property, and realizing an independence. 
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‘poison that ever issued from the pen ofa novellist. 
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But Mercator’s heart was hard, his nature cruel and un- 
feeling; he was an unkind husband, a father without affec- 
tions, and a tyrant in his family; yet universally respected 
as a citizen, but despicable as a man. From whence flow- 
ed his error? From pride; which had ever been his stimu- 
lant, and which prompted him to endeavour to hide the ob- 
scurity of his origin under the mask of haughtiness. He 
was respected, but never beloved; he lived in pride, and di- 
ed unlamented, After his death, pride alone induced his wife 
to place over his grave a marble monument, which re- 
cords virtues to which he was a stranger. ‘Thus has pride 
become his punishment, by satyrizing even his faults, 
while poor Merrindo’s are forgotten. 
MENTOR. 


+o 


MISS OWENSON. 


Or this fanciful, but eccasionally ridiculous writer, I 
know not how to express my opinion—She ever interests; 
and were we to judge with Sterne, must rank high—“ I 
would waik ten miles on foot to shake hands with that man 
who would resign the reins of his imagination into his 
author’s hand, and be pleased he knows not why and cares 
not wherefore.’’—Her'last work, O‘Donnell, certainly evin- 
ces a ripening of judgment and a curtailing of fancy—lIt 
is much more correct, but far less pleasing than the Wild 
Irish Girl—Her St. Clair is most amusingly ridiculous, 
interestingly absurd and dangerously pleasmg.* ‘These are 
apparently paradoxical, yet the novellist must allow them to 
be true; lor who has not been amused by the absurdity of 
a Jefferson, when the correct delineation of a Blissett has 
failed to interest? —who but has applauded when Duff has 


* S:. Clair is a work in my opinion, calculated to undermine principle 
in the female bosom, and in its place plant uncontroled passion joined to 
consummate deception. Indeed that vice is, lam sorry to say, a predomi- 
Hunt trait in all Miss Owenson’s heroines. Even the pure Glorvina 
has a full portion of it: but Olivia’s is too black to pass even with tolera- 
tion. This work is so evidently written spon the Rousseauian principle 
that I think we may place it, Julia and Eloisa in the same scale; and 
} venture to pronounce them the sweetest and most dangerous menta 


EDITRESS. 
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bellowed, yet seen with indifference the amiable Warren? 


—who but has laid aside a Hamilton to peruse an Owen- 
son? CRITO. 


—— + a 


EFFUSIONS OF A PATERNAL HEART. 


MRS CARR, 


Mapam—Afier the deathof my dear Isabella, you 
know my greatest consolation was the company of my 
little boy—but he too is taken. 

‘‘ Father, dear father,” said my son Charles running 
into my room one morning, “ the bush which good Tho- 
mas the gardener planted for me but last week, has alrea- 
dy afull blown rose on it! wil you come and see it, father?” 
I laid down my book, and the affectionate litile fellow pul- 
led me into the garden;—it was a fine rose, and little 
Charles’s face seemed to have caught its reflection—1 gaz- 
ed on both with pleasure. He faithfully tended his rose 
bush morning and cvening for a week—but at the end of 
this time, the dear little angel was taken ill with a fever— 
he survived but a few days But a short time before he 
flew to the arms of his mother, he said “ dear papa, I am 
very, very sick; I should like to be well enough to go and 
see my rose bush; do ask Thomas to water it for me.” 
I promised to do it myself. The next morning my Charles 
was no more!—I saw with him interred ail earthly happi- 
ness!—O madam, what a stroke was this, in one short year 
to lose a wife whom I adored, and whilst the wound 
was still bleeding, to have my little Charles taken too! [ 
walked into the garden, his rose-bush was withered and 
dead! the blow was unexpected, and it unmanned me.—It 
was another arrow tu my heart 

‘¢ Thrice flew the shaft and thrice my peace was slain!” 
I must stop—for the present farewellh LEANDER, 





ae + Ge - 


Lert him look to his heart whose call is to speak for 
friends and against enemies: if calmly he speak pure truth 
for and against, he will stand the test of moral inquiry on 
earth or in heaven. 
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TO THE EDITRESS OF THE LADIES’ TEA TRAY. 


** Warnings point out our danger, @nomons time.” Young. 
MADAM, 


Axttuoucu I am notaltogether convinced that a signa- 
ture should be considered as the criterion of an authers’ 
character or talents, any more than the title of a book, 
from both may generally be obtained some idea of the au- 
thor’s intentions: if the apparent direction of mine, should 
be honoured with your favourable judgment I should be 
happy to be admitted in the list of your correspondents. 
But we are so apt to form prepossessions from a name, 
that we are frequently disappointed in the reality. Who, 
for instance, unacquainted with the literary characters of 
those great antagonists, Dr. Johnson and Horne Tooke, 
could have suspected that “ ‘The Rambier” wouid have 
proved a sedentary moralist, or * The Diversions of Pur- 
ley” the most elaborate effulgence of learning? Excuse 
me Madam, for observing that I have been a little disap- 
pointed in the nature of the intellectual regale I expected 
from your valuable paper: the title of the ,‘+ Ladies’ ‘Tea 
Tray’? seemed to promise abundance of those sprightly 
anecdotes, commonly called scandal, which are the usual 
offspring of precocious wit and artificial delicacy, peculiar, 
according to vulgar prejudices, to the time and beverage of 
which the Tea ‘Tray is the signal—but instead of these, I 
find solid sense, historical information, a general incite- 
ment to morality, and the whole crowned with a chaplet of 
buds and flowers, in which the full blown Rose preserves 
its supereminence. 

Pleased, Madam, with your laudable undertaking, I of- 
fer you my occasional assistance in promoting the cause 
of truth; occasional it can only be, for my station is on the 
sun dial: when the sun shines I can tell plainly the hour of 
the day, but when clouds overpower my pretensions, I 
then, like every other production of humanity, must yield 
to superior influence. You will, therefore, only consider 
me as a sunshine friend; I mean, as a friend when the sun 
shines on me.—Yet, thoughil am the advocate of the most 
important truth, the real time of day, a truth perbaps of 
too serious a nature to meet the congeniality of youthful 
fcelings, 1 know that even when I shall be favourably ena- 
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bled by a meridian beam to point out noon, some of your 
readers willbe inclmed to think that I have fore-run the 
hour, and assert that it is still morning. Of all such calcu- 
lations I am well aware—Men in general are so tardy in 

their operations that they will not believe, although assur- 
ed from the best authority, that the time is eome by which 
they should have finished them—Nor is the female sex so 
choses exempt from the neglect of time, as not to let 
an hour or two slip by them occasionally, without the stamp 
of any meritorious action. The clouds are supervening, and 
arrest my further progress; I must be bricf, and then silent, 
but I send you a hasty hint of my future intentions not to 


be too serious for amusement; and am, Madam, respectfully 
yours, GNOMON. 


—— 2 +o 


THOUGHTS 
ON THE CULTIVATION OF THE MIND. 


Tuar every human being is composed of two separate 
parts, body and soul, is universally acknowledged; the 
former visible to our eyes, the latter to be discovered only 
by our mind. That both have charms, is also a universally 
acknowledged fact; but that the soul is superior to the body, 
would be doubtful, were we to rest our opinion solely on 
the pains taken to decorate the person and smooth the face. 
But, resting in full confidence on the assurances of holy 
writ, which represents the body as a fine mould of clay 
doomed to return, after a certain lapse of time, to the earth 
from whence it was taken, there to moulder into dust again; 
while the soul, by which it is animated, either seeks its 
heavenly abode, or sinks to endless torments;—from these 
‘assurances, which I deem incontrovertible, I infer the soul 


to be the nobler part. FRANKLIN. 


(To be continued occasionally.) 


~~ + eo 


OF BENEVOLENCE AND FRIENDSHIP. 


BeneEvo.ence and friendship differ in the extent of the 
objects, and the warmth of our passions for them. The 
former is a settled calm friendship to mankind, as the latter 
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is a warm benevolence to one or a few men. Friendship 
flows from a sense of qualities in a person which we high- 
ly approve of: Benevolence regards not the qualities of the 
man so much as the man himself. The friend gives, be- 
cause he takes a high pleasure in the person; the benevo- 
lent man, because he takes a high pleasure in doing 
good. So. that the benevolent man, who is a friend to 
mankind, isa higher and more noble character, than that of 
a friend. 

Friendship can never oblige a man to part with his own 
happiness to another; for that is doing no good, there’s but 
one man happy still. But we may do a thousand good of- 
fices, without destroying our health or fortunes; we may 
deny ourselves some pleasures in life, to relieve a friend, 
or aman; and we shail get by it; our own pleasure, upon 
the whole, will be the greater. 

It is encouraging vice, to be benevolent to the vicious. 
All men who have not fortunes, should labour, if they are 
able, or starve, But we have a set of men in this ceuntry 
especially in this city, who live idly and profusely, upon 
the honest labours of those who deny themselves, to furnish 
them with materials for luxury and pride. 

The truest charity, and justest benevolenee, is employ- 
ng people in honest ‘abour and business, and not support- 

ing them in idleness; for it is reasonable, that those who 
have squandered away their tortunes in luxury, should be 
left to labour for’their bread; it is a punishment which equi- 
ty itself inflicts upon them; and whoever redeems them, is 
injurious to society. 

To conclude: Friendship should, like other virtues, be 
limited by reason; even gratitude itself, or friendship to 
benefactors, the highest of all virtues, should never carry 
aman, in the defence of his friend, against the plain rules 
of justice, But if, when a friend is distressed, it makes a 
mati sometimes leap the bounds of reason; methinks ’tis an 
error that has some charms in it; pity that it is an error! 


— + ae 


Ir you ask me which is the real hereditary sin of hu- 
man nature, do you imagine I should answer pride, or lux- 
ury, Or ambition. or egotism? No; I shall say indolence— 
W ho conquers indolence, will conquer all the rest. 
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THE WIZARD OF THE ROCKS: 
A BALLAD. 
PART I. 


The following verses are an attempt to revive an old ballad, of the above 
title, the subject only of which is partially recollected. Where me- 
mory has failed in this particular, the author has pursued the direc- 
tions of his own fancy. 








Besipr the Schuylkill’s rocky shore, 
Which gentle waters lave, 

The towering oak, with branches hoar, 
Rear’d shadowy o’er a cave. 


Within, the stone was hung with moss, 
With moss the floor was spread; 
Emblem of piety, a cross, 
Was all the wealth it had, 


There dwelt in this sequester’d spot, 
A man to peace unknown, 

O’er whose sad, insulated lot, 
Full nine long years had flown. 


For nine long years, indeed, had flown 
Since first he cross’d the wave, 

And, tothe curious crowd unknown, 
Had dwelt within the cave. 


The aged clown his sight appall’d, 
He fill’d the youth with fear; 

Him some a secret felon call’d, 
And some a harniless seer. 


But those who mark’d his life unblamed, 
And view’d his hoary locks, 

With simple fancy, him they named 
THe Wizarp oF THE Rocks. 


Black slander did his life defy, 
His locks were wild and white, 

As never melting snows that lie 
On CuimBorazois height. 


This wizard better days had biest, 
The world had lent her charms; 
But now he found he had but press’d 


A phantom in his arms! 
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Friendship, with all her sacred show, 
And love, with all its joys, 

Had left him lost im cheerless wo, 
And grief that never cloys! 


Yet grief, for many ling’ring years, 
No soothing tear had lent; 

For ah! the wizard’s stream of tears 
Had long, alas! been spent! 


But as he traced the limpid brook 
That gently rippled by, 

The clown would mark his haggard look, 
And hear the bursting sigh. 


Oft amid winter’s dreary reign, 
He left the cavern shade; 
And te the undulating main 
A pilgrimage he made. 


When he forsook his friendly cave, 
*T was ever to explore 

Those regions where the Atlantic wave 
Still beats Virginia’s shore. 


*T was there the source of all that prey’d 
Upon his peace he found; 

For the wreck’d ship’s fragments laid 
In wild confusion round. 


Once thither as his course he held, 
In forest wide and wild, 

The snow crown’d wizard there beheld 
A poor, deserted child. 


Her little feet the brambles tore, 
As through the wood she stray’d; 

And as she view’d the clotting gore, 
Thus spoke the hapless maid:— 


«“ Ah! what shall Rosa now betide! 
When, when her wanderings end! 

Who now will be poor Rosa’s guide, 
Since Rosa ’s lost her friend? 


*« My feet with angry thistles torn, 
My garments stain’d with gore; 
Ive rising twilight marks the morn 


Shall Rosa be no more!” VALERIAN. 


To be continued. 
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TO SYLVIA. 


*T 1s not because love’s cares intrude 
That I delight in solitude; 

*Tis to indulge sensations fine, 

Those feelings sweet, almost divine, 
Those genial throbs of soft delight 
Which nature’s rura! scenes excite: 

The breast there beats with light emetion, 
The heart expands with pure devotion; 
The mind is charm’d, is raised on high 
And wafted to a purer sky. 

But lest you think my heart is steel 

And iove’s soft pangs I ne’er shall feel, 
(Love, that strange thrill that fires the breast, 
That something net to be express’d,) 
Know that henceforth my creed shall be 
To love each pretty girl I see; 

And should it chance, as chance it may, 
Some damsel steal my heart away, 

Some lovely fair above the rest 

Shoukd reign triumphant in my breast, 
Then, Sylvia, thy advice I’’ll try, 

On love’s light wings to herI ’Il fly, 

And if my heart should fail me not, 

I ’d say—indeed I.can’t tell what. MONTFORD. 


ae 


TO AN ABSENT HUSBAND. 


SERENELY bright, see Cynthia rise 
From Neptune’s vast domain; 

While spangled myriads in the skies 
Compose her sparkling train. 

Say, when that solemn hour is come, 
When sprites and fairies ride, 

When troubled ghosts rise from the tomb, 
And fearful spectres glide; 

O say, does then my Henry gaze 
On Cynthia, radiant bright? 

And do her brilliant cheering rays 
Bring to his heart delight? 

Does he recal those hours of bliss, 
When by her light we ’ve roved? 

Qn Hudson’s bank he begeg’d a kiss, 

And whisper’d—fhat he loved! 
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Can he, amid war’s dread alarms, 
Recal those days of joy; 

And wish his wife were in his arms? 
Or that he press’d his boy 

Close to his fond parental heart, 
His ruby lip to kiss? 

O, hasten here, ne’er to depart! 
I ask no other bliss. 

Alone, forlorn, I friendless live, 
To guard my infant boy;— 

Kind Providence, his father give,— 
I ask no greater joy. CECILIA. 





ee 


TO PEACE. 


Wraey shall the iron hand of war be stay’d, 

And once again mild peace her beams display? 
When shall th’ ensanguined fury be allay’d, 

And Peace at length suspend the wild foray? 


Oh, Heaven! shall war no bounds, no limits know, 
But ruthless stili, her faulchion oft embrue 

In crimson gore reek’d from a kindred foe, 
Nor hear the suppiiarts, youth and beauty sue?— 


Blest harbinger! celestial Peace! draw near, 
On wings irradiate check the maddening car; 
Thy votaries’ orisons, sweet goddess, hear, 
And the wild din of battle banish far. EDWIN. 


ll — 


THE FAREWELL. 


How my tongue falter’d as I bade farewell, 
When fate erdain’d me from her arms to part! 
Sure to the word is given a magic spell, 
That rules our sorrows and subdues the heart. 


I grasp’d her hand, I snatch’d her to my breast, 
And still in fetters held the strugling sigh; 
Thrice on her lips the parting kiss I press’d, 
“ And the big tear stood trembling in my eye.” 


What wo resistless, and what pangs severe, 
When first the word, farewell, I strove to speak, 
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Raged in my bosom! while the scalding tear 
Of mental agony bedew’d my cheek. 
In vain the weakness of my mind I curst; 
The man, alas! was fled, and sorrow’s springs were burst. 
ALONZO. 


a, 


ENIGMA. 


Wnuew sunk, deprest and worn with care, 

What saves the soul from dark despair’ 

What gentle form and angel face 

Can banish sorrow and distress? 

What cheers the sailor when afar 

He watches close his guiding star, 

And when his destined port he gains 

Securely there his bark sustains? 

W ho points to man beyond the tomb, 

And cheers the death bed’s awful gloom? CECILIA. 


RR 


SOLUTION TO THE ENIGMA IW No. 7. 
Joy comes laughing, like a boy | 
With a pretty new vear’s toy, 

And sweet pleasure’s in his train=— 


Madam, have I guess’d in vain? ELLEN. 
A WISH. 


Mar I, with innocence and ease, 
My tranquil moments spend; 
And when the toils of life shall cease, 
With calmness meet my end. R. A. 
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ANECDOTE. 


Wuewn his Prussian majesty took possession of Prague, 
He was surveying one of the principal cathedrals, attended 
with one of the most dignified ecclesiastics, and perceiving 
the twelve apostles in rich gold habits, he asked the priest 
what was the value of the gilding? “ Sir,” replied the priest, 
“they are solid gold.” ‘¢ Gold!”? answered his majesty, 
® then the apostles are put to a wrong use; for it was inten- 
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ded by their Master they should travel all over the face of 
the earth for the public good; and behold in your church 
they are all confined; therefore, to fulfil their Master’s or- 
ders, I will have them immediately made into ducats, that 
they may travel over the face ef the earth.” 


MARRIAGES. 


On Saturday evening, the 7th inst. Mr. Paul 4. Oliver, to Miss Maria 
M. Delavau, daughter of John Delavau, all of this city. 

On Thursday evening, the 29th ult. by the Rev. Dr. Helmuth, Mr. 
Daniel Billmeyer, to Miss Maria H. Shingle, all of this city. 

At Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, on Thursday evening the Ist ult. by the 
Rev. Mr. Hunt, Mr. John Adams, of Pittsburgh, to Miss E/izabeth Smith, 
of Philadelphia. 

On Thursday, the 11th August, at St. John’s,» Westminster, by the 
Rev. D. Longlands, captain R. H. Barclay, Royal Navy, to dgnes, eld- 


est daughter of the late Stephen Cosser, esq, Millbank street, Westmin- 
ster. ; [London Paper, 


DEATH. 
Doctor Rodert Harris, sen. in the eighty-fifth year of his age, after a 
severe and lingering illness: 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


VALERIAN to Rosa will not appear for six weeks: we need not spoil 
merit by flattery. Anna to Montford next week: C— also, with thanks 
from his friend. All the other pieces as early as possible. The editress 
supposes that Rosa, like a saucy school miss, will pout over her task 
till next week. 

3-7 Tne subscribers to the Tea Tray are requested not to pay 
any person, in future, but those that deliver them the papers; as seve- 
ral forged orders have been passed. The editress returns her thanks to 
the lady whose penetration detected the imposition, and thus enables 
her to discover the perpetrators and their accomplices. 
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The Inrentectuat Reeate, or Lantes’ Ta Tuar, is published every Saturday, 
by. Mrs. Carr, No. 98 Race-street. Each number will contain sixteen octavo pages, 
every six months forming a handsome volume of four hundred and sixteen pages. 
Price three dollars a year, collected monthly by the carriers. Subscribers not res 
sling in the city, to pay one dollar in advance, and 'the other two at the close of: 
the first six months.. Subscriber’s names wili be published at the end of the first 


sf vlume. 
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DENNIS HEARTT, PRINTER. 











